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'^refafori) 


The accounts of the Temple, its contents, and the pilgrims by 
whom it is frequented, are given verbatim, though abridged, from 
the following works :— 

Dr. Rajendralala. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, 2 Vols. royal quarto, 
published in 1875 “ under orders of the Government of India.” In 1868 
Dr. R. Mitra was deputed to visit Orissa, to secnre “ An accurate de¬ 
scription, illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings, or photographs, 
and by copies of inscriptions—of such remains as most deserve notice, 
with the history of them so far as it may be traceable, and a record 
of the traditions that are retained regarding them.” In addition, Dr. 
Mitra wished “ to notice prominently such points in them as were cal¬ 
culated to throw any special light in the social history of the ages to 
which they referred.” The above work, which is splendidly illustrated, 
is the result. 

Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India. Nothing need be said about 
this well-known work, also issued under the sanction of the Government 
of India. Sir W. W. Hunter’s previous volumes on Orissa gave him 
special advantages for giving an account of Puri in his Gazetteer. 

Sterlisq’s Orissa. Mr. Sterling was stationed for some years in 
Orissa, and was Persian Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

The sources of information are, therefore, most reliable. 

J. M- 


Madras, December 1894. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH 

AT 

PURI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Celebrity of the Temple. —The principal river of India is 
called the Ganges, the river; in like manner, the most sacred 
place in India is called Puri, the city. The moment the pilgrim 
crosses the Baitarani river and enters the district in which the 
city is situated, he treads on holy ground. But thrice holy is the 
Blue Hill, the Purushottama Kshetra, the abode of the best of men. 
Such is the sanctity of the place that all distinctions of caste are 
lost, and the Brahman may take the sacred food from the hands of 
the Chandal. A Hindu tract says of the temple, Even Siva is un¬ 
able to comprehend its glory; how feeble, then, the efforts of 
mortal men !” One of the tanks is called the “ White Ganges.” 
The water in it is said to be real Ganges water, brought thither 
underground, so that bathing in it ensures the merit of bathing at 
all the sacred places which the Ganges laves. A part of the sea 
shore is called Swarga Dwara, ‘ The gate of heaven.’ Here 
thousands of pilgrims come to die—lulled to their last sleep by the 
roar of the ocean. 

Some account' of this famous place and its temple will now be 
given. 

Orissa.—Orissa, the province in which Puri is situated, lies to 
the south-west of Bengal, along the coast. It extends from a little 
beyond the mouth of the Subanrekha to the Chilka Lake. The 
area is 24,000 square miles,—about the size of Oudh or Ceylon, but 
the population is only about 5 millions. A great part of the interior 
consists of rugged hills, covered with jungle, and infested by wild 
beasts. The name is derived from Odradesa, the country of the 
Odras. In ancient times it was called Utk&la. Orissa,, which has 
been the Puny a Bhumi, the holy land of the Hindus, for about 
2000 years, is one of the most backward provinces in India. Only 
of late years, under western influence, has it begun to improve. 

PoBi is situated on the coast, about 250 miles south-west of 
Calcutta, and 50 miles south of Cuttack, the chief town in Orissa. 
Low sandy ridges separate it from the shore, on which broad 
waves of dazzling foam break with ceaseless roar. The water is 
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SO shallow l.hat even sea-going country boats cannot approach 
nearer that half a mile of the shore. 

Puri is a city of lodging houses, being destitute alike of 
manufactures or commerce on any considerable scale. The streets 
are mean and narrow, with the exception of the principal avenue, 
which leads from the temple to the country-house of Jagannath. 
The houses are built of wattle, covered with clay, raised on plat¬ 
forms of hard mud about 4 feot high, and many of them gaily 
painted with scenes from Hindu poems. The ordinary resident 
population is about 24,000 ; but during the great festivals the 
number is sometimes swollen by a lakh of pilgrims. 

History.—The early history of Pori is very doubtful. It is, 
however, certain that from about 400 B.c. to 300 a.d. Orissa was 
mainly Buddhist. This is proved by its Buddhist caves and its 
rock-cot edicts of Asoka, the famous Buddhist king. The legend is 
that Khema, a disciple, took a tooth from the funeral pile of Buddha, 
and gave it to Brahmadatta, king of Kalinga, who built a magni¬ 
ficent temple for its reception. The place where it was kept was 
called Dantapura, ‘ the city of the tooth.’ About 300 A.D., the 
king of Kalinga was in sore trouble from his enemies. To save 
the tooth, he told his daughter to hide it in her hair and take it 
to Ceylon. There it was received with great honor, and placed in 
a splendid temple. 

The change from Buddhism to Hinduism was gradual. The 
Brahmans persuaded the people that be who was called Buddha 
was no other than Vishnu, and that kindness to all living beings 
was one of his commands. 

Iiegends.—The legendary accounts of the temple given in the 
Skanda Purana, Kurina Parana, and the Narada Parana differ in 
several respects. The following is abridged from the Utkala 
Khanda of the Skanda Purana : 

Brahma sought the aid of Narayana to provide means for the 
salvation of created beings. Upon this Narayana said : “ On the 
northern shore of the sea, to the south of the Mahajjadi river, there 
is my favorite abode. Alone it can confer all the blessings which 
are derivable from ail the other sacred places on the earth put 
together. On the Blue Hill near the sea shore, to the west of the 
Kalpa tig tree, there is a fountain known under the name of Rohina; 
dwelling near it men may behold me with their carnal eyes, and, 
washing off their sins with its water, attain equality with me.” 
Brahma repaired to the sacred spot, where he saw a crow changed 
into a counterpart of Vishnu, by drinking of the water of the 
fountain. 

In the earliest stage of its existence, Puri, says the Puru- 
shottama Mahatmya, was a forest having the Blue Hill in the 
centre, with an all-bestowing Kalpa tree on its brow, the sacred 
fountain of Rohina to the west of it, and on its side an inimitable 
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image o£ Vishnu in sapphire (a precious scone of a blue colour). 
A pilgrim of great sanctity, who had seen it in this state in the 
Satya Yug, reported its existence to Indradyumna, a prince who 
reigned at Avanti, in Malwa. The Raja conceiving a desire to 
worship this famous image, journeyed to Orissa with all his court. 

When Indradyumna reached Puri, he was greatly distressed to 
learn that the blue image had sunk under the golden sand of the sea, 
and departed to the region of Pdtdta. He was comforted with the 
assurance that if he performed a thousand horse sacrifice^ he 
would establish images which would ensure the same blessings. 
When the sacrifices were completed, the Raja was informed that a 
large log, of nim, wood, impressed with the conch shell, discus, 
mace, and lotus, had come floating on the sea, and reached the 
shore. Transported with joy, the Raja ran to the sea shore, em¬ 
braced the sacred log, and had it speedily deposited within a 
sacred enclosure. He then summoned the most*skilfuI carpenters 
to fashion it into a noble image; but though they applied their 
sharpest instruments, no impression could be made upon the wood. 
The Raja began to despair j but at this junction a very aged man, 
much afflicted with elephantiasis, came and requested permission, 
to try his skill. The court first ridiculed the idea, but eventually 
the Raja gave permission, and with his*suite accompanied the old 
man to the enclosure. With the first blow of his axe, the chips of 
wood began to fall; and the Raja, convinced of his ability, gladly 
committed the sacred work to his charge. The old carpenter 
agreed to complete it on one condition, that the house wherein he 
laboured should be sealed up, and that no one should enter it for 21 
days; to which the Raja agreed. The Raja’s patience lasted for 
some time; but overcome by the contemptuous reproaches of his 
queen, on the 15th day he broke the seals and entered the place 
where the old man had been working. He found no one; the 
carpenter had vanished, and the Raja, convinced that Visvakarma 
himself had come to help him, bewailed his own folly. On exam¬ 
ination, it was found that the divine architect had formed three 
images, Jagannath, Balabhadra, his brother, and Subhadra, his 
sister ; but from being disturbed in his labours he had left the images 
without legs, and with only stumps of arms. In this imperfect 
shape the gods chose to remain. 

The Raja’s next care was to erect a splendid temple, and 
establish the worship of the three wonderful images in a suitable 
manner. Proceeding to heaven, he asked Brahma himself to 
consecrate' his temple, but he had to wait three yogas of years till 
Brahma had finished his meditations. Meanwhile the temple had 
became covered with sand. When Raja Golomadhob discovered 
it, he claimed it as his own. Indradyumna returned and disputed 
with Golomadhob the proprietorship of the temple. The sacred 
turtles in one of the great tanks gave their evidence, declaring 
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that lodradyumna had compelled them to carry its stones; by which 
they had become so hot as not to grow cool, during the three 
yugas of years which had since passed. The fame of the temple 
was established, and pilgrims flocked to it from all parts of India. 

The present temple is said to have been bnilt by Raja Anan- 
gabhima Deva. He rnled all the conntry from the Hnghli to the 
Godavari. Unhappily he killed a Brahman, and the rest of his 
life was spent in endeavonring to expiate his guilt. It is said 
that he bridged 10 broad rivers, constructed 152 ghats, and count¬ 
less‘other public works. Among the temples which he built was 
the shrine of Jagannath. Gold and jewels to the value of 15 lakhs 
of measures of gold were set apart for the work. For 14 years the 
artificers laboured, and the temple was finished in 1198, A. D. 

The Temple. 

The Great Temple is situated nearly a mile from the shore, at 
the western end of the main street of the town. It stands on a 
mound about 20 feet above the level of the surrounding ground, 
which has been ennobled by the high-sounding title of Nilagiri, or 
the * Blue Hill.’ A Buddhist building, held in high esteem, for¬ 
merly occupied the spot. The new temple was erected on its ruins, 
and inherited its sanctity. 

The enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 665 feet by 
644. The walls are about 22 feet high, capped with battlements. 
They did not form part of the original plan, and conceal the tem¬ 
ple. The first walls were low, affording a good view of the build¬ 
ing. The high walls were afterwards erected to protect tlie tem¬ 
ple from foreign invaders. 

There is a large gateway on each side of the enclosure, that on 
the east being the finest. It is a square building, with a pyrami¬ 
dal roof, and loaded with sculptures, some of the statues being life 
size. The door-frames are of dark stone, profusely carved. The 
doors are of sh^l wood and coarse make. On each side of the 
entrance there is a colossal crouching lion ; hence the doorway is 
c?ll‘=“d the‘lion gate.’ The northern gate had two elephants for 
guards; and the southern gate, two horses, but both have been 
taken away. 

In front of the eastern gateway there is a beautiful pillar, 
25 feet high, formed of a single stone. The carvings on the 
pedestal are exquisite. The pillar was originally square, but the 
angles were repeatedly cut off, and it has now 16 sides. There is 
a figure of a monkey on the top. The total height is about 35 feet. 
This pillar was originally set up before the Sun Temple at Konarak, 
and thence brought by the Mahrattas in the early part of last 
century. 

Caste how far observed. —It has been mentioned that Puri 
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is SO boly that their all distinctions of caste are lost. This proba¬ 
bly arose from the fact that it was originally a Buddhist temple, to 
which all freely found entrance. The same freedom was long 
allowed after it became Vaishnava, but now it closes its gates 
against the low caste population. But even at the present moment 
no hard-and-fast line exists between the admitted and the excluded 
castes ; and the priests are said to be much less strict to mark the 
disqualification of caste in pilgrims from a distance, than among 
the non-paying local populace. 

Outer Compound. —Entering the enclosure by the lion gate, 
a flight of 21 steps is seen leading up to the temple. To the right 
of them is a row of shops for the sale of the Mahaprasad, or 
sacred food. The landing on the top of the stairs is narrow, and 
usually littered by the trays and pots of the dealers in the sacred 
food of the divinity. 

To the right is the Snana Vedi, the bathing platform, where the 
images are bathed at the festival of Snana Yatra. Nearer the 
gate is a small building where Lakshmi takes her seat to behold 
the bathing. On the loft side of the gate there is a corresponding 
building to which the goddess resorts to receive Jagannath on 
his return from his annual excursion. 

Farther to the left, there is a large cook-room in which the 
Mahaprasad is prepared. A. covered way leads from it to the 
temple. 

Near the middle of the enclosure to the north there is a 
miserable little brick house, enjoying the high-sounding name of 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu. Here rich pilgrims who wish 
to endow the temple are brought for the performance of a 
ceremony called Atkiabandha. 

Inner Compound. —Within the outer compound, there is a 
double inner wall, 11 feet apart, enclosing the inner compound in 
which tW temple and numerous other buildings stand. The latter 
may first be noticed. 

-The pipul, or bo tree, forms an important part of Buddhist 
worship. It is represented in the enclosure by a tree, called 
Kalpa-vriksha, noted for making barren women fruitful. Women 
who wish to have a son, spread the hem of their sari unde” the 
tree, and remain waiting in expectation of a fruit dropping on it 
from the tree. Should this happen, they retire satisfied that their 
object will be accomplished. The Kapila Sanhita thus sings the 
praises of the tree : 

“ Whoever stands under the shadow of this tree, immediately 
clears himself from the sin of killing Brahmans. Of him who 
walks round the tree and then worships it, Hari remits all the sins 
committed in the course of a hundred generations.’^* 


^Antiquitiei^ of Orisf^aj Vol. II. p. 115, 
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Close by it is an open pillared choultry, called Mukti-mandapa, 
the hall of salvation, where pandits daily assemble to expound the 
sastras. It is a rectangular building, 38 feet square. A little 
beyond it is a small tank, called Rohini kunda, a dip in which 
changed the crow in the legend into Vishnu, (see page 6). An 
image of the crow with 4 hands is preserved on a stone-slab close 
by. 

There are, in addition, about 50 small shrines of 'gods and 
goddesses j as different incarnations of Vishnu, Lakshmi, Siva, 
Surya, Hanuman, Sitala, Canesa, Mangala, &c. 

Great Temple.—This includes four distinct buildings, opening 
one into the other. 


1 1 


1_ 



D 

jn 

c 


B 

A 


The part opposite the lion gate, marked A, is called the 
Bhogmandir. It is 80 feet square, and 120 feet in height. Here 
the food prepared by the tem.ple cooks is presented before the idol, 
after which it is sold as holy. • 

Next to the Bhogmandir is the Natamandir, or dancing hall 
for the musicians and dancing girls to amuse the god, marked B. 
It is divided by 4 rows of pillars, which are square and totally 
devoid of ornament. 

Next to the Natamandir, is the Jaganmohan, Audience Cham¬ 
ber, marked G. It is divided by square pillars into a nave, or 
central part, and two side, wings. It is called the Audience Cham¬ 
ber as here the pilgrims are allowed to look into the door of the 
shrine and see the god. 

A bar of sandal wood prevents entrance into the Deul or 
shrine, marked D. Persons paying largely are allowed to cross the 
bar and enter the shrine. Those having special permits, which 
cost from Rs. 500 to 5,000, enter by the southern gate, and have 
the right of entering the sanctum or holy place. The sanctum 
is so dark that without the aid of a lamp nothing is visible within 
it even at midday. Going thrice round the temple at noon with 
the sun glaring on the whitewashed houses all round, the pupils 
of the eyes contract so much that nothing can be seen at first on 
entering the dark room. The same thing occurs at night when a 
person leaves a room brightly lighted. At first he can see nothing, 
but the pupils admitting the light expand, so that afterwards the 
objects around can be seen more or less distinctly. The priests of 
the temple persuade the pilgrims that it is on account of their 
sin, they cannot see the divinity. When they remain in the 
sanctum for a little time, sin is destroyed by devotion and the 
divinity becomes visible! 
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Another miracle,’’ says Dr. R. Mitra,constantly dinned into 
the ears of tbe faithful, is, that the roar of the sea, which is dis¬ 
tinctly audible at a distance of 6 miles, is never permitted to enter 
the precincts of the sacred enclosure, though it stands well 
within a mile of the sea. This is attributed to the mandate of the 
divinity. The roar was so loud that it so frightened Subhadra, 
that her hands shrank and contracted within her body. Her 
brother, thereupon, forbade the sea to send its roar within the 
temple. A more natural and simple solution of the miracle, how¬ 
ever, is offered by the fact, that the high walls round the enclosure 
intercept the waves of the sound, and the din of the crowd within, 
and the courtyard is at visiting times always densely crowded, 
drowns whatever sounds come over them.”* 

“ The smaller niches and recesses in the body of the temple and 
of the Porch or Audience Hall, have a great number of statues, 3 to 
5 feet high, of men and women in different attitudes and rampant 
lions. A few of the human figures are disgustingly obscene.”t 

Images of Jagauuatha and his Companions-—There are three 
images, Jagannath, his brother Balabhadra or Balarama, and his 
sister Subhadra. 

The legend is that Vishnu took two hairs^ a white and a black 
one, and that these became Balabhadra and Krishna, the children 
of Devaki. Balabhadra was of a fair complexion, Krishna was very 
dark. He and Krishna grew up together, and somewhat similar 
exploits are told of him. He first distinguished himself by 
killing the great Asura Dhenuka, who had the form of an ass. When 
attacked by the demon, Balabhadra seized him by the legs, and 
whirled him round till he was dead. He was called Madhupriya, 
the wine-loving Balabhadra. Once when drunk, he called upon 
the Yamuna river to come to him that he might bathe. His com¬ 
mand not being heeded, he plunged his ploughshare into the 
river, and dragged the waters whithersoever he went, until they 
were obliged to assume a human form and beseech his forgiveness. 
This action gained for him the title of Yamunabhid, breaker of 
the Yamuna. He died just before Krishna, as he sat under a 
banyan tree in the outskirts of Dwaraka. 

Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva, sister of Krishna and 
wife of Arjuna. Balabhadra, his elder brother, wished to give 
her to Duryodhana, but Arjuna carried her off from Dwaraka at 
Krishna’s suggestion. She appears specially as sister of Krishna in 
his form Jagannath. Dowson, in his Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, refers to a well-known tradition concerning them. 

The images are made of nim wood, which is hard, and from 
its bitter taste proof against the ravages of insects. The Niladri 
Mahodaya, a local Mahatmya, describes in detail the different 


^Antiquities of Orissa^ Vol, II* p* 121. f Antiquities of Orissa^ Vol. II. p-118. 
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B&LABUADRA. 


parts of the images. Accoi^ing to it^ the image of Balabhadra 

should have a total length 
of 85 yavas or barley corns 
—but the word is so used as 
to imply a finger^s breadth. 
This would give a total 
height of 6 feet. Of this 
total, 184 yavas are assign¬ 
ed to the lower part, a solid 
block, rounded in front, 
and on the top, but flat 
behind. Over this comes 
the waist. The top over 
this is shaped like an ar¬ 
morial shield, rounded be¬ 
low, but cut into two curves 
above. This is divided by 
paint into two parts, one 
called p^ridaya, or breast, 
and the other, the face. 
The former should be 9 
yavas in height, and the latter 47 yavas. The face is divided 
into 3 parts : 1st the mouth from the chin (indicated by paint only) 
11 yavas; 2ad, the face proper from the mouth to the forehead, 
31 yavas; and 3rd, the head or hood (phana), 5 yavas. The 
mouth is indicated by paint in the form of a crescent. The nose 
is large and very much hooked. The nostrils are indicated by two 
red spots. The space between the cheeks is hollowed to bring 
oat the nose; and the eyes, which are oval, plaged on the 
inclined surface, look as if they were obliquely set, the outer 
corners rising upwards. There is no carving or painting of any 
kind to indicate the ears. The head is scallopped into two arched 
forms, projecting forward in some fancied resemblance to the bead 
of a serpent. On the crown of the head there is a rounded knob, 
rising about 4 inches. Seen in profile, or sideways, the face has a 
nearly straight line with two hooked projections. The arms pro¬ 
ject laterally and horizontally in a line with the mouth, and the 
forearms project forward, ending in stumps without any hands. 
The body is carved out of one block of wood, and the arms and the 
forearms are nailed to it. The colour of the image is pure white. 
The proportions given are not now strictly followed. The stump 
below is made much larger to prevent the image from tumbling. 
The picture above shows the image as it is now made, and divested 
of all clothing. 

The image of Jagannatha differs from the last in having circular 
eyes, a straight head line, and square knob on the head, and black 
colour. Its nose is as large and hooked as that of Balabhadra, but 
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placed on a black ground in a dark room, it does not appear quite 

so prominent. The mouth 
is crescent shaped. The size 
is slightly shorter than that 
of Balabhadra, the total be¬ 
ing 84 yavas. 




JAOANNATHA. SUBHADBA. 

The image of Subhadra differs from the last t\TO in being of a 
yellow colour, and having a rounded head. Apparently the image 
has no arms, but I am told that under the clothing there are two 
short stumps hanging by the side, and closely set against the trunk. 
The eyes are oval, and the nose is not quite as much curved as that 
of the preceding two. Its total height is 52 yavas. 

Besides the 3 images, there is what is called- the Sudarsana- 
chakra, a circular pillar about 6 feet long, marked with cross lines. 

As the 3 images are dressed in a variety of ways several times 
every day, with turbans of varions styles, chadars, golden hands, 
and other accessories, and no one can see the images in a nude 
state except the priests employed in dressing them, the'true char¬ 
acter of the images cannot readily be known. “No amount of 
dressing, however can hide their innate deformity. They are ex¬ 
ceedingly ugly, and the most hideous caricatures of the ' human 
force divine.’ 

The throne on which the images are placed is of stone, a plat¬ 
form -4 feet high aud 16 feet long. It is called the Ratnavedi, or 
'jewelled altar;’ but it is totally devoid of ornament. The 
images are arranged in a line, the Sudarsana at the extreme left, 
then Jagannatha, then Subhadra, and lastly Balabhadra. In front 
of them are several metal images, among which that of. Lakshmi 
is most prominent. 

Establishment.—The establishment connected with the temple 

* The whole of the preceding account of the images is taken from Dr. R. 
Mitra's Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II. pp. 121*123. The drawings have been carefully 
copied, 80 that they are faithful representations of the woodcuts. 
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is immense : H includes 86 different kinds of offices, some of which 
are subdivided into several more. About 640 persons ai^e required 
to fill up all the appointments, of which a few may be mentioned. 
There is the officer who takes Jagannaih to his bed; another 
who wakes him j one who gives him water and a toothpick to wash 
his face and mouth; an officer to give him rice; another to give 
him betel j a washerman to wash his clothes j an officer to 
count his robes; another to carry his umbrella; another to tell 
him the hours of worship. Besides all these there are about 400 
families of cooks and 120 dancing girls* The priests number in 
all several thousands, who also have different grades of employment, 
and many of whom are exceedingly rich. Some priests perform the 
internal service of the temple and present the pilgrims to the idol. 
Pandas are pilgrim hunters, employed to entice pilgrims to come 
to Puri. The whole establishment is placed under the supervision 
of the Raja of Khurda, in the neighbourhood. His estate formed 
the last portion of territory held by the independent Hindu dynasty 
of Orissa. It was confiscated in 1804 when the Raja rose in 
rebellion. The late holder of the title was convicted of a cruel 
murder, and was in 1878 banished to the Andaman Islands. The 
Raja has no independent powers; still, he enjoys great respect as 
the hereditary guardian of the temple. 

Dresses of the Images.—The images appear under very dif¬ 
ferent garbs at different times of the day, and on ceremonial 
occasions. Bach dress is called a Bhuyi or Vesa, and to make the 
Bhuyis significant, the heads, the hands and the bodies of the 
images are so enveloped in cloth and other accessories, that their 

appearance is completely changed. 
The first Bhuyi is the simplest. It 
is put on when the divinities are 
supposed to rise from their beds, and 
is called Mangaldrati-vesa. Then 
comes the AvaJcdsa-vesa, the leisure 
hour dress, iu which the divinities 
pass a good part of the morning. It 
is replaced by the Prahara-vesa, or 
the afternoon dress. The next is 
Chandanaldgi-nesa, or that which the 
divinities put on when they smear 
themselves with sandal-paste. The 
most important in the eyes of the 
faithful is the Bada-sringdra-vesa, or 
court dress, which is put on soon after 
dusk, immediately after the Sandhyd-dhupa or evening meal. Of 
occasional dresses, the Biiddha-vesa or the garb of Buddha is signi¬ 
ficant as suggestive of the relation of Jagannatha to Buddha.' This 
dress is put on on certain days in the month of April. In the 
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Ddmodam-vesa Ja^nnatha is dressed like a ohild, and then tied 
to a post by a rope round his waist. This is emblematic of an 
incident in the life of Krishna, who, when a little boy, had stolen 
curds from a neighbour’s house, and his mother had tied him up to 
a post by way of punishment. The Pdbandi-vesa, a tying by the 
feet, is a representation of another incident of the same kind. In 
the Vdmanar^vesa, put on in the mouth of Bh£dra, the god appears as 
a dwarf holding a big umbrella to typify the dwarf incarnation of 
Vishnu. The other incarnations are also represented. Immediately 
after the Bathing festival, the god is provided with a trunk, and 
made to represent G-anesa, whence the name of the dress, Qanesa- 
vesa. 

Daily Service. —It begins at early dawn with the ringing of 
bells to arouse the divinities from their slumbers. The ringing is 
done from the Porch and the temple doors are then opened. The 
ceremonials which follow are cMed Dhupas, terminating at 11 p.m. 
with the offering of bedsteads, and a request to the divine images 
to retire for rest. The food offerings are all brought into the 
sanctuary and placed before the throne; but the quantities so 
brought at different times are small. At the 4 principal meals, 
viz (1) the Sakdla Dhupa, or breakfast; (2) the Dviprahar 
Dhupa, or dinner; (3) the Sandhyd Dhupa, or luncheon; and 
(4) the Badasringdr bhoga, or supper, very large quantities of 
dressed food is prepared, and these are laid out in the Bhogmandir, 
and the doors being thrown open, the divinities enjoy the sight of 
them from their throne, even as they do with reference to what are 
brought within the sanctuary. The special offerings of devotees 
are, als<5, all placed in the Bhogmandir, not in the sanctuary, ex¬ 
cept in the case of offerings' made by the Raja of Khurda, which are 
all taken to the immediate presence of the divinities. One special 
offering of the Raja of Khurda is called Gopdla^vallabha, or sweet¬ 
meat prepared in the palace of the Raja at Puri, and sent in daily. 
Like the rest of his offerings it is, after consecration, sold to pilgrims, 
and the proceeds credited to the Raja’s private account. The time 
devoted to each of the 4 meals is one hour, and during that period 
the gates of the inner enclosure are closed ; and every meal is 
concluded with music, singing, and dancing in the Dancing Hall. 

Mahaprasad, or Sacred Food. 

The priests impress upon the pilgrims the impropriety of dressing 
food within the holy city, and the temple kitchen thus secures the 
monopoly of cooking for the multitude. The cooks employed are 
of the lowest caste, but after the food is offered to the divinity, it 
is called Mahaprasad, and esteemed the holiest of the holy in the 
universe, and the highest gods are blessed if they can partake of 
it. A single particle of it is sufficient to wash off the moral taint oi 
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the greatest crimes that created beings can commit. The murder 
of parents, spiritual guides, Brahmans, the slaughter of cows, 
the theft of gold and of divine images, all become innocuous 
the moment the guilty person reverently puts a grain. of the 
Mahaprasad on his tongue. On the other band, there is no crime 
so heinous as that of treating it disrespectfully. 

It should be eaten the moment it is got, without any discrimi¬ 
nation of time, place, or circumstance. Lakshmi herself is said 
to superintend the dressing of the food, and to taste it before it 
is served; and, when once placed before the images, it can never 
be defiled, not even when it has fallen out of the mouth of a dog; 
much less by the touch of low caste people. The local Mahatinyas 
are full of stories illustrating its merits. Sufficient to say, that, 
notwithstanding the strong prejudice of the Hindus against eating 
rice dressed by other than their own caste men, not only is the 
rice Mahaprasad eaten from the hands of the lowest castes, not 
excepting Ohandals, at Puri; but it is dried and carried to all 
parts of India for consumption, and at the periodical shraddhas 
of Vaishnavas a grain of this holy rice is invariably put on the 
funeral cake as the most sacred article that can be offered to 
the manes. 


Festivals. 

Of these there is a large number; as the Warm Clothing 
Festival, the Holi, the Birth Festival ii^ which a dancing girl 
belonging to the temple enacts the part of the mother and a 
priest that of the father, &c. Only the two most important 
will be described. 

The Suaua Yatra, or the Bathing Festival-—This is supposed 
to be the anniversary of the day when the first image was taken 
in hand by Indradyumna, or the day when the divinity descended 
on earth. The images on this occasion are brought to the bathing 
platform in the north-east corner of the outer enclosure, bathed at 
midday with a great profusion of water brought from a well in the 
neighbourhood of the sacred Bar tree, sumptuously dressed and 
decorated with a trunk made of light wood, and worshipped with 
mantras especially designed for the occasion. 

After this bath the images are removed to one of the side 
rooms of the Audience Hall, where they are kept for a fortnight. 
The room is called Andur Ohar, or sick-chamber, and the divinities 
are said to be laid up with fever in consequence of their unusual 
bath. Then they can grant no audience to the public, nor partake 
of their usual meals, so the outer doors of the temple are closed, and 
all cooking is stopped. The real object of the ceremony is to wash 
off the accumulated dust and soot of the year, for in a closed room 
with large oil lamps burning day and night, a great deal of soot 
settles on the images, notwithstanding the daily wiping, and also to 
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repaint them. These operations are accomplished during the 15 
days of the so-called fever, and the obvious impropriety of allowing 
the public to see the figures devoid of their paint, suggests the 
necessity of closing the doors. This is also the time when the 
images are renewed when occasion for it arises. On the 14th day 
the eyes of the images are painted, and this is reckoned a distinct 
festival, that of Netrotsava. 

Batha Tatra, or the Car Festival. —This, the principal festival, 
is held soon after the preceding. The images are placed in open 
cars and are taken in grand procession to their country-house. 
Three cars are provided for the purpose. The first of them, in¬ 
tended for Jagannath, should be 32 cubits high, provided with 16 
wheels, each having 16 spokes, 4 pavilions at the 4 corners, a central 
throne with 4openings,decorated with numerous wooden images and 
rich clothing, and surmounted by an image of Garnda. The second, 
for Subhadra, should have 12 wheels, each of 12 spokes, and the 
lotus for its crest. The third for Balabhadra should have 14 wheels, 
of 14 spokes each, with Hanuman for its crest. Their heights at 
present are for the first 45 feetj for the second, 43; and for the 
third 44 feet. 

The images are brought to the cars by a set of aboriginal men, 
called Daityas or barbarians. That of Subhadra is carried; the 
other two are dragged each by a silken rope tied to the waist, the 
priests holding the images so as to prevent them falling flat on the 
ground. An inclined plane is used to lift the images on the cars> 
and that duty is also performed by the Daityas. When the images 
have been seated on their thrones in their respective cars, they are 
richly dressed and ornamented for the occasion, and provided with 
golden hands and feet. After that the Kaja of Khurda comes in a 
large procession, with led horses, elephants, palanquins and other 
paraphernalia. When about a hundred yards in front of the foremost 
car, he descends from his vehicle, and walks barefoot, and as the 
hereditary sweeper of the temple, sweeps the ground before the 
cars with a jewelled broom, and worships the images in due form 
with flowers and incense. Then descending from the last car he suc¬ 
cessively takes hold of cables attached to the 3 cars and emblemati¬ 
cally drags them, the actual operation of dragging being afterwards 
performed by a body of 4,200 coolies who enjoy rent-free lands in 
the neighbouring villages for this service* They are largely 
assisted by the immense concourse of pilgrims, every one of whom 
longs to have the supreme felicity of dragging the cars, and thereby 
rend asunder the bonds of sin for ever, and many of them do gratify 
their desire. Sterling thus describes the scene ; 

The coolies above mentioned ^'on reaching the cars, take 
their station close to them, and soon as the proper signal has been 
given, set the example to the multitudes assembled by seizing on 
the cables, when all advance forward a few yalrds, hauling along 
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generally two of the cars at a time. The joy and shouts of 
the spectators on their first movement, the creaking sound of 
the wheels as these ponderous machines roll along, the clatter of 
hundredsof harsh sounding instruments, and the general appearance 
of so immense a moving mass of human beings, produce, it must 
be acknowledged, an impressive, astounding and somewhat pic¬ 
turesque effect, whilst the novelty of the scene lasts; though the 
contemplation cannot fail to excite the strongest sensations of pain 
and disgust in the mind of every Christian spectator. At each 
pause the charioteers of the god advance forward to a projecting 
part of the stage, with wands in their hands, and throwing them¬ 
selves into a variety of wild and frantic postures, address some 
fable or series of jokes to the multitude, who grunt a sort of 
response at the proper intervals. Often their speeches and actions 
are grossly and indescribably indecent and obscene ! The address 
generally closes with some peculiar piquant allusion, when the 
gratiSed mob raise a loud shout as the final response, and all 
rush, forward with the cables. The progress made varies greatly 
according to the state of the roads, the care used in keeping the 
cars in a proper direction, the zeal and number of the pilgrims, 
and the will of priests, or as they say of the god, the former having 
some method of choking the wheels, and thereby preventing the 
movement of the cars, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the 
credulous multitude to advance forward.* Generally from two to 
three days are consumed in reaching the summer house, where the 
images are taken out.” 

On the 4th night Lakshmi is carried in a grand procession 
from the temple to visit her lord. This day is called Hara pan- 
chami, and reckons as a special feast. 

The gods remain in the summer house for 4 or 5 days, and on 
the 10th of the moon begin their return journey iBdhurd), coming 
out by the Vijayadvara. The journey is not completed until the 
14th or the 15th day. The slowness of the return journey is caused 
by the paucity of pilgrims, most of whom leave Puri immediately 
after the first procession, and the road being generally rendered 
difficult by heavy rains which set in about this time. On the day 
the cars arrive before the great temple, Lakshmi is brought out 
from her mansion and placed in the pavilion on the left side of the 

* This was in Sterling’s time. A certain Collector at the festival used to go on 
horseback before the oars, waving his hat and crying, Hari bol,” encouraging the 
crowd to pull lustily. To induce his successor to do the same, the priests sent 
a deputation to him saying that Jagannath would not move an inch until he took part 
in the procession like his predecessor. Mr. Hunter, the new Collector, told the 
deputation that if the car was not at the temple by 8 o’clock next morning, he would 
come with his sepoys, put a train of gunpowder under it and blow it into the air. 
The car reached its destination before the time specified, and no similar request has 
since been made. (Lacroix). The cars are now under the control of the Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. 
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entrance, to welcome* her lord, and escort him home. When the 
cars arrive at the Lion gate, a i*ite is performed in the cars to 
celebrate the return and the ' reconquest of the Blue Hill,’ whence 
its name Nilddri-vijaya. This over, the Daityas convey the images 
to their sanctuary in the same way in which they bring them out. 
After placing them on their throne, certain lustrations are perform¬ 
ed by the priests to remove the defilement to which thej' are sub¬ 
jected while in the car by the touch of people of all classes and 
castes who drag the vehicles.t 

Pilgrims. 

[The following account of the pilgrims is taken from Sir W. W. Hunter, and 
** The Great Shrine of Jagannaih in 1850.*’ It represents what pilgrims had to endure 
for untold generations under Hindu rule. The improvements made by the British 
Government will afterwards be mentioned.] 

Numbers.--The name of Jagannath,” says Sir W.W. Hunter, 
'' still draws the faithful from the most distant provinces of India 
to the Puri sands. Day and night throughout every month of the 
year, troops of devotees arrive at Pari j'and for 300 miles along the 
great Orissa road, every village has its pilgrim encampment. The 
parties consist of from 20 to 300 persons. At the time of the great 
festivals, these bands follow so close as to touch each other j and a 
continuous train of pilgrims, many miles long, may often be seen 
on the Puri high road. They march in orderly procession, each 
party under its spiritual leader.” At least five-sixths and often 
nine-tenths of them are females. 

No trustworthy statistics exist as to the number of pilgrims 
who visit Jagannath. But a native gentleman, who has spent his 
life on the spot, has published as his opinion that the number that 
daily flocks in and out of the holy city never falls short of 50,000 
a year, and sometimes amounts to 300,000....Along the great north 
road the stream flows day and night. As many as 20,000 arrive 
at a favourite halting place between sunrise and sunset. 

' How Collected.—Attached to the temple is a body of emis¬ 

saries, called pilgrim gfuides, numbering about 3000 men, who. 
visit every province and district of India in search of devotees. 
Each of the leading priests keeps up a separate set of these men, 
sending them to the part of the country of which he enjoys the 
spiritual charge, and claiming the profits of the disciples they bring 

* The above account is from Di\ Rajendralala Mitra. Dowson, in his Classical 
Dictionary of Hindu Mythology^ thus refers to Subhadra: She appears especially as 
sister of Krishna in his form Jagannatha, and according to tradition there was an 
incestuous intimacy between them. When the car of JaganuKtha is brought out, 
the images of Subhadra and Balarama accompany the idol/ p.nd the intimacy of 
Jagannatha and Subhadra is said to provoke taunts and reproaches,** There is an 
Oriya booklet, called Qondicha^Bij4f in which this related at great length. Jagan¬ 
nath is represented as protest!ng^hab only he and Balarama were going 5 Lakshmi 
has to be pacified on his return by rich presents ! 

i Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II. 132-133. 
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in. They wander about from village to village within their 
allotted beats, preaching pilgrimage as the liberation from sin. The 
arrival of a pilgrim guide is a memorable event in the still life of 
an Indian village. He seldom shines in public exhortation, but 
waits till the men have gone out to the fields, and then makes a 
round of visits to the women. Skilled in every artifice of persua¬ 
sion, he works upon the religious fears and the worldly hopes of the 
female mind; and by the time the unsuspecting husbands come 
home from their work, every house has its fair apostle of pil¬ 
grimage. The elder women, and some of the aged fathers of the 
hamlet, long to see the face of the merciful god who will remit the 
sins of a life, and are content to lay their bones within his precincts. 
Religious motives of a less emphatic sort influence the majority. 
The hopes of worldly reward for a good deed swell the number. 
The fashionableness of pilgrimage attracts the frivolous. The 
young are hooked by the novelty of a journey through strange 
countries. Poor widows catch at anything to relieve the tedium 
of their blighted existence; and barren wives long to pick up the 
child-giving berries of the banyan tree within the sacred enclosure, 
and to pour out the petition of their souls before the kindly god. 
In parties of 30 pilgrims, more than 5 men are seldom met with, 
and sometimes not more than 3. The proportion may be taken 
at 10 per cent. 

The Journey to Puri. —The first part of the journey is pleas¬ 
ant enough. Change of scene, new countries, races, and languages, 
and a world of strange customs and sights, await the travellers 
from Upper India. A good part of the distance is now accomplish¬ 
ed by railway, and the northern pilgrims can thus get over the 
first thousand or even 1400 miles, if they chose to travel straight- 
through, in 3 days. But they generally walkifrom 3 to 600 miles, 
although a steamboat service betweeil' Calcutta and Orissa has 
attracted large numbers of pilgrims, which is steadily increasing. 
Those who keep to the road have spent their strength long before 
the holy city is, reached. The sturdy women of Hindustan brave 
it out, and sing songs till they drop; but the weaker females of 
Bengal limp piteously about with bleeding feet in silence, broken 
only by deep sighs and occasional sobs. The pilgrim-guide tries 
to keep up their spirits, and insists, with a necessary obduracy, on 
their doing a full day’s journey every day, in order that they may 
reach in time for the festival. Many a sickly girl dies upon the 
road ; and by the time they reach Puri, the whole party have their 
feet bound up in rags, plastered with dirt and blood. 

Arrival at Puri. —Once- within sight of the holy city, the 
pains and miseries of the journey are forgotten. They burry across 
the ancient Maratha bridge with songs and ejaculations, and 
rushing towards one of the great artificial lakes, plunge beneath 
its sacred waters in a transport of religious emotion. The dirty 
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bandies of rags now yield their inner treasures of spotless cotton, 
and the pilgrims, refreshed and robed in clean garments, proceed 
to tha temple. The pilgrim-guide makes over the flock to his 
priestly employer, and every hour discloses some new idol or 
solemn spectacle. As they pass the Lion Gate, a man of the sweeper 
caste strikes them with his broom to purify them of their sine, and 
forces them to promise on pain of losing all the benefits of pilgrim¬ 
age, not to disclose the events of the journey or the secrets of the 
shrine. 

The Stay at Puri- —In a few days the excitement subsides. At 
first nothing can exceed their liberality to their spiritual guide. 
But thoughts of the slender provision'remaining for the return 
journey soon begin to cool their' munificence, and the ghostly 
man’s attentions slacken in proportion. Before a week is over, 
money altercations commence*, which in process of time resolve 
themselves into an acrimonious haggling over every shrine ; and the 
last few days of their stay are generally devoted to schemes for 
getting out of the holy ^ity with as few more payments as possible. 

Every day the pilgrims bathe in one of the sacred lakes. These 
vast artificial sheets of water are embanked with solid masonry, 
honeycombed by time, and adorned with temples rising from the edge 
or peeping from beneath masses of rich foliage. At the principal 
one 5000 bathers may be seen at once. On the masonry banks 
which are formed into one continuous flight of steps all the way 
round, a good mile in length, there is sometimes not an inch of 
room to be had. Here, as in every spot where the common people 
congregate, the primitive adoration of local divinities and village 
gods makes its appearance. In this centre of Vishnu-worship, half 
way down the grand flight of steps to the lake, stands a venerable 
banyan tree, the abode of an ancient sylvan deity, whom the pil¬ 
grims propitiate by sticking red flowers into the crevices of the 
weather-beaten trunk. 

Not far off is the garden-house of .Jagannath, whither the 
three sacred images are drawn during the Car Festival. It stands at 
the end of a long, broad, sandy avenue, somewhat under a mile in 
length, which runs direct from it to the temple. It is surrounded 
by a massive wall about 20 feet high, castellated at the top. The 
principal gateway looks towards the temple, and is a handsome 
structure, with a fine pointed roof adorned with lions in the most 
conventional style of Hindu sculpture. Inside, one catches glimpses 
of long straight walks, and groves of bright evergreen trees, with an 
ancient shrine at the end of the vista. 

Another place visited by all pilgrims is the Suarga-dwdra ; 
the Gate of Heaven. The devotee threads his way through the 
deep-sunk narrow alleys of the town, with their thatched mud 
huts gaily painted with red and yellow gods, till he reaches the 
shore. There, on the south of the city, he comes on a region of 
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sandhills, bordered by temples and tombs behind, and with the surf- 
beaten beach in front. No distinct boundaries mark the limits of 
the Gate of Heaven. It runs about a quarter of a mile along the 
coast, or 'as much as may be occupied by a 1000 cows.’ In the 
background the lofty tower of Jagannath rises from the heart of the 
city ; and in the intervening space little monasteries cluster, each in 
its own little hollow between the sandy hills. Sometimes an out¬ 
lying rood or two of land is reclaimed with infinite labour from the 
sandy slopes, and fenced in by a curious wall made of the red 
earthen pots in which the holy food is served out to pilgrims. The 
sacred rice can only be placed in a new vessel, and every evening 
thousands of the unbroken pots are at the disposal of any one in 
want of such slender building materials. 

Hero the pilgrims bathe. At the great festival, as many as 
40,000 rush together into the’ surfj and every evening, silent 
groups may be seen purifying themselves for their devotions under 
the slanting rays of the sun. It is a spot sanctified by the funeral 
rites of generations. The low castes who bury their dead, dig a 
hasty hole in the sand ; and the hillocks are covered with bones and 
skulls which have been washed bare by the tropical rains, or dug 
up by the jackals. Every evening funeral pyres are lighted here 
for the incremation of the bodies of the more respectable Hindus 
who have died in the town. 

Bad Food at Puri. —As already mentioned, the priests impress 
upon pilgrims the impropriety of dressing food within the holy city; 
and the kitchen temple thus secures the monopoly of cooking for 
the multitude. When fresh it is not unwholesome, although 
pilgrims complain of the cooking, being often very bad. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, only a part of it is eaten fresh, as it is too sacred for the 
least fragment to be thrown away. Large quantities of it are sold 
in a state dangerous even to a man in robust health, and deadly to 
the way-worn pilgrims, half of whom reach Puri, with some form or 
other of bowel complaint. 

When examined after 24 hours, even in January, writes 
Dr. Mouat, late Inspector-General of Jails, putrefactive fermen¬ 
tation had begun in all the rice compounds; and after 48 hours the 
whole was a loathsome mass of putrid matter, utterly unfit for 
human use. This food forms the chief subsistence of the pilgrims, 
and the sole subsistence of the beggars who flock in hundreds to 
the shrines during the festival. It is consumed by some one or 
other, whatever its state of putrefaction, to the very last morsel. 

Bad Lodging. —But bad food is only one of many predisposing 
causes to disease which the pilgrims have to encounter. The low 
level of Puri, and the sandy ridges which check the natural drain¬ 
age towards the sea, render it a very dirty city. Each home is 
built on a little mud platform about 4 feet high. In the centre of 
the platform is a drain which receives the filth of the household, 
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and discharges it in the forms of black, stinking'Goze.'ou the street 
outside. The platform itself becomes gradually soaked with the 
pestiferous slime. In many houses, indeed, a deep open cesspool is 
sunk in the earthen platform; and the wretched inmates eat and 
sleep around this perennial fountain of death. As a rule, the houses 
consist simply of two or three cells leading one into the other, 
without windows or roof ventilation any sort. In these lairs of 
disease the pilgrims are massed together in a manner shocking 
to humanity. 

At certain seasons of the year this misery is mitigated by 
sleeping out of doors. But the Car Festival, the great ceremony 
of the year, unfortunately falls at the beginning of the rains. The 
water sometimes pours down for hours almost in solid sheets. Every 
lane and alley becomes a torrent or a stinking canal, which holds in 
suspension the accumulated filth heaps of the hot weather. The 
wretched pilgrims are now penned into the lodging-house cells 
without mercy. Cholera invariably breaks out. The living and 
the dying are huddled together with a leaky roof above, and a 
miry clay floor under foot, Hhe space allotted per head being just 
as much as they can cover lying down.'’ 

The Betaru Journey. —But it is on the return journey that 
the misery of the pilgrims reaches its climax. The rapacity of the 
Puri priests and lodging-house keepers has passed into a proverb.* 
A week or ten days finishes the process of plundering, and the 
stripped and half-starved pilgrims crawl out of the city with their 
faces towards home. They stagger along under their burdens of 
holy food, which is wrapped up in dirty cloth, or packed away 
in heavy baskets and red earthen pots. The men from the Upper 
Provinces further encumber themselves with a palm-leaf umbrella, 
and a bundle of canes dyed red, beneath whose strokes they did 
penance at the Lion Gate. After the Car Festival they find every 
stream flooded. Hundreds of them have not money enoug h le ft to 
pay for being ferried over the network of rivers in the d^ta. Even 
those who can pay have often to sit for days in the rain on the 
bank, before a boat will venture to launch on the ungovernable 
torrent. At a single river, an English traveller counted as many 
as 40 corpses, over which the kites and dogs were battling. 

The famished, drenched throng toils painfully backward, urged 
by the knowledge that their slender stock of money will only last 
a very few weeks, and that, after it is done, nothing remains but 
to die. The missionaries along the line of march have ascertained 
that sometimes they travel 40 miles a day, dragging their weary 
limbs along till they drop from sheer fatigue. Hundreds die upon 
the roadside. 

* Not unfrequently the means of the pilgrims are exhausted, and they have 
to mortgage their lands or houses. The advances thus made are collected by the 
pilgrim hunters, 
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j Those are most happy whom insensibility overtakes in some 
English station. The servants of the municipality pick them up 
and carry them to the hospital. The wretched pilgrims crowd into 
the villages and halting places along the road, blocking up the 
streets, and creating an artificial famine. The available sleeping 
places are soon crammed to overflowing*, and every night thousands 
have no shelter from the pouring rain. Miserable groups huddle 
under trees. Long line.s, with their heads on their bundles, lie 
among the carts and bullocks on the side of the road. 

It is impossible to compute, with anything like precision, the 
number that thus perish on the homeward journey. Personal in¬ 
quiries among the poorer pilgriuis lead to the conclusion that the 
deaths in the city and by the way seldom fall below one-eighth, and 
often amount to one-fifthof each company; and the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner for Bengal confirms this estimate... It is impossible to reckon 
the total number of the poorer sort who travel on foot at less than 
84,000. It is equally impossible to reckon their deaths in Puri and 
on the road at less than one-seventh, or 12,000 a year. Deducting 
2000 from them for the ordinary death rate, we have a net slaughter 
of 10,000 per annum.* 

Improvements under British Knle. —The lodging-houses are 
now licensed, forbidding them to take in more than a specified 
number of pilgrims. There are now bridges over some of the 
rivers, and many pilgrims now come and go by steamer. But 
the foregoing details faithfully represented the state of things for 
nearly two thousand years. 


THE EVILS CONNECTED WITH THE WOESHIP OF 
JAGANNATH AT PURI. 

The foregoing accounts are taken from the most trustworthy 
authorities, and are of undoubt accuracy. A review of them will 
show that a pilgiHmage to Puri is attended with the following 
baneful effects: 

1. Poverty. —Pilgrimages cause this in two ways—by prevent¬ 
ing people from earning money and by taking away what they 
have. 

Wealth is produced only by labour. Food is raised by the 
ryot toiling in his fields ; mechanics of different kinds provide us 
with houses, furniture, clothing, and other articles. But w'hat 
increa.se is there from the lakhs of men on pilgrimage? They are 
consumers —not producers. Other people must work to provide 
them with food, while they do nothing. Many of them are 
notoriously wicked men, but simple-minded Hindus give them 


^ Sir W. W. Hunter in the Gazetteer of India^ YoL X. pp. 450-457. 
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alms, foolishly afraid of their curses. God’s Holy Book says, 
“ The curse causeless shall not come.” 

The above is not the only way in which pilgrimages cause 
poverty. While money is not earned during pilgrimage, a great 
deal has to be spent. There are travelling expenses; but, most of 
all, the pilgrim when he arrives at his destination is beset by 
bloodsuckers who try to take from him every pice they can. The 
most outrageous lies are told to induce him to part with his money. 
To obtain what is I’equired for a long pilgrimage, people sometimes 
contract debts which press heavily upon them the rest of their 
lives. 

An Indian poet says : “ The ignorant rabble, thinking that 
God is not present where they live, roam from shrine to shrine j 
an'd having lost all the money they had in hand, return to their 
houses utterly ruined.” 

People complain that the country is becoming poor, and lay 
the fault on Government j but their own foolish customs are the 
chief cause. 

2. Hardship, Sickness, and Death.— These have been de* 
scribed in general terms by Sir W. W. Hunter. Two gentlemen 
from Calcutta gave the following account of what they saw at Puri 
during the Car Festival of 1850 : 

We visited two or three of the places where the dead are 
laid, outside the town, and felt dismayed at the scenes presented. 
Near a tank, called Mitiani Talao, we actually counted, wiihin a 
space not exceeding 4 acres, 80 corpses which had been thrown 
there during the preceding day and night, without the least attempt 
to bury or to burn them. There they lay, in small groups of 2, 3, 
5, and even 12, in all directions, in the water and out of it^ without 
a shred of covering. They were men and women of all ages, many 
of them not at all emaciated, but looking hale and strong. There 
lay, half mangled by the dogs, the corpses of many a father and 
mother whose orphan children will long bewail the infatuation 
which led their wretched parents to Jagannath. Besides these 80 
bodies, more than 200 skulls, with skeletons and countless human 
bones, strewed the ground Of that terrible Golgotha, (the place of a 
skull); and close to the tank, stood a numerous group of vultures, 
crows, and dogs, with dull eyes, surfeited with their disgusting 
banquet. But this place is only one out of many in Puri where 
the dead are exposed^ they extend indeed along the^whole west 
side of the town from near the Indradyumna tank to the sea-shore. 
We visited two others of them ; the one near the Markand Tank 
and Swarga Dwara. Here the strong westerly wind had drifted 
the sand, and had, in whole or in part, covered many corpses ; but 
even there, nearly 20 bodies in the former place, and about 30 in 
the latter, were seen in Various directions, whilst the ground was 
whitened with the skulls and bones of those who had died before. 
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Had we gone to other places, we should probably have seen not 
less than 350 bodies in that single day.” 

Puri is now a municipality and things have improved, but the 
above description applies to untold generations. 

3. Most debasing ideas are given of God.- -Dr. R. Mitra, 
being a nominal Vaishnava and deputed by the Government of 
Bengal to report on the Antiquities of Orissa, had the best oppor¬ 
tunities for gaining a correct knowledge of the objects of worship. 
He describes the images as “the most hideous caeicatuees op the 
‘ HUMAN PACE DIVINE.' Although an idol resembled the finest Greek 
statue, it should still be condemned j but, fashioned as above, it gives 
still more degrading ideas to the worshippers. It is awful impiety to 
suppose that it is necessary to awaken God and put Him to sleep 
as if He were a child, and to have dancing girls to amuse Him, as 
if He were a Hindu Raja. 

At the temple of Bhuvaneswara in Orissa, Siva is worshipped 
under the form of a large uncarved block of granite, about 8 feet 
long, partly buried in the ground, partly apparent above the 
ground to the height of about 8 inches. The block is believed to 
be a linga of the Svayambhu class, pervaded of their own nature 
by the essence of the deity. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra thus describes the 22 ceremonies of 
each day: 

(1) At the first appearance of dawn bells are rung to rouse tho deity 
from his slumbers; (2) a lamp with many wicks is waved in front of the 
stone ; (3) the god’s teeth are cleaned by pouring water and rubbing a 
stick about a foot long on the stone ; (4) the deity is washed and batlied 
by emptying several pitchers of water on the stone ; (5) the god is dress¬ 
ed by putting clothes on the stone; (6) the first breakfast is offered, 
consisting of grain, sweetmeats, eurd, and cocoanuts; (7) the god has his 
principal breakfast, when eakes and more substantial viands are served; 
(8) a kind of little lunch is offered ; (9) the god has his regular lunch; 
(10) the mid-day dinner is served, consisting of eurry, rice, pastry, eakes, 
cream, &e., while a priest waves a many flamed lamp and burns incense 
before the stone; (11) strains of noisy discordant music rouse the deity 
from his afternoon sleep at 4 r. M., the sanctuary having been closed for 
the preceding 4 hours ; (12) sweetmeats are offered ; (13) tho afternoon 
bath is administered; (14) the god is dressed as in the morning; (15) 
another meal is served ; (16) another bath is administered ; (1 7) the full 
dress ceremony takes place, when fine costly vestments, yellow flowers 
and perfumery are placed on the stone; (18) another offering of food 
follows ; (19) after an hour’s interval the regular supper is served; (20) 
five masks and a Daraaru, used in dancing, are brought in and oblations 
made to them ; (21) waving of lights before bedtime ; (22) a bedstead is 
brought into the sanctuary and the god composed to sleep.” 

Lastly, the god is sometimes told, “ Parvati awaits you.” 

There may be some apology for dressing an image, bub what 


* Antiriuiiics of Orhsa, Vol, IJ, p. 123, 
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can there be for putting clothes on a stone ? The god^s teeth are 
cleaned by pouring water and rubbing a stick about a foot long 
on the stone/^ Does not this seem terrible mockery ? 

Well may the language be applied to such worshippers : 
“ Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself/^ 

“ To whom will ye like me or shall I be equal ? saith the 
Holy One.’^ 

“ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out their host by numbers; He calleth 
them all by names by the greatness of His might, for that He is 
strong in power not one faileth.” 

“Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard, that the ever¬ 
lasting God, the Loed, the Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth 
not, neither is weary ? There is no searching of His understanding/^ 
4. Immorality. —In Christian churches the minister generally 
stands up, and in the name of God, enjoins the worshippers not to 
steal, not to bear false witness, not to commit adultery, not to 
commit any of the four offences against God or of the six offences 
against man forbidden in the Ten Commandments, and then after 
each proclamation of a commandment, he joins with the people in 
asking God to have mercy upon them, and to give them grace to 
keep that commandment better in future. 

At Puri there is nothing of this, but much to corrupt. This is 
not surprising, for Jagannath is a form of Krishna, notorious for 
his amours .with the gopis and his 16,100 wives. As already 
stated, Ba^abhadra is the same as Balarama. 

Sir W. W. Hunter mentions that a very large proportion of 
the pilgrims are women—many of them widows. Hindus well 
know the weakness of the latter, their liability to'fall. The 
Calcutta visitors, previously quoted, say: “The pilgrims take up their 
quarters in the numerous mutts or monasteries, which are hence 
crowded with women; and the females become subject to temp¬ 
tation, not only from their fellow travellers, but from the Pandas 
also : who, it is universally known, select from among them whom¬ 
soever they like, for purposes of sin/’ 

Sir W. W. Hunter says : “ Lascivious sculptures disfigure his 
(Jagannath) walls, indecent ceremonies disgrace his ritual, and 
dancing girls put the modest female worshippers to the blush by 
their demeanour.”* 

Dr. R. Mitra referring to the sculptures in the Audience Hall 
says: “A few of the human figures are disgustingly obscene/’t 
Such sculptures are not confined to Puri: they are to be found in 
many of the temples of South India. ' 

It baa been mentioned that when the cars are dragged -along. 
“ Often the speeches and actions of the charioteers are grossly and 


* Gazetteer of Indiat Vol, X. p. 450. 
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indescribably indecent and obscene.” So far from disgusting the 
pilgrims, ‘^a peculiar piquant allusion made the gratified mob raise 
a loud shout.” 

The Hindu a Madras paper, in its issue of July 20th 1892, 
referring to a most disgusting exhibition of male and female figures 
for three consecutive days at Mayarararn, a great place of pilgrimage 
in South India, says: 

“ Here is a Thambiran who belongs to an institution which is 
originally intended to propagate the truths of the Hindu religion, 
and inculcate piety, but who deliberately employed his ingenuity in 
inventing the most outrageous indecency, and invited the worship¬ 
pers of God to benefit by his ingenuity. In a country where there 
is anything like a wholesome moral feeling, the author of this most 
wicked invention will be belaboured by the mob to the last breath 
of his life. But the religious folks of Mayavaram tolerated it and ap¬ 
parently derived amusement, if not edification, from this diabolical 
addition to the appurtenances of Hindu worship.” 

In its issue of April 24th 1894, a similar exhibition at Bangalore 
is reprobated. 

Many of the temples in South India, like Puri, have dancing 
.girls. Dubois says of them : 

“ Next to the sacriBcers, the most important persons about the 
temples are the dancing girls, w'ho called themselves deva-dasi, servants 
or slaves of the gods. Their profession requires of them to be open to the 
embraces of persons of all castes. 

“ They are bred to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are frequently of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to the service to the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family.” 

The dancing girls of Orissa,* in a memorial to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, said that they are greatly needed in pujas 
and the auspicious performances, and the entertainment of them 
is closely connected with the management of temples and shrines; 
from which it is evident that their existence is so related to the 
Hiudu religion that its ceremonies cannot be fully performed 
without them.” 

Such women are the counterparts of the Apsaras in Indra^s 
heaven. The Vishnu Purana and the Ramayana attribute their 
origiiL to the churning of the Ocean. The passage in the Rama- 
yana is thus versified by -Wilson : 


* These are said to be recruited from ^Yidows or children, bought or adopted 
and brought up for the purpose. 
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“ Theu from the agitated deep up sprung 
The legion of Apsarases, so named 
That to the watery element they owed 
Their being. Myriads were they born, and all- 
in vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems ; 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 
With all the gifts of grace, of youth and beauty, 

A train innumerous followed; yet thus fair. 

Nor god nor demon sought their wedded love; 

Thus Raghava ! They still remain—their charms 
The common treasure of the host of heaven.” 

As stated above, when the}'’ came forth from the waters, neither 
the gods nor the Asuras would have done for wives, so they be¬ 
came common to all. They have the appellations of Suranganas, 
‘ wives of the gods,’ and Sumad-atmajas, ' daughters of pleasure.’^*' 
Two thousand years ago the Greeks had a religion somewhat 
like that of the Hindus. Their gods fought with each other, and 
committed adultery. The temple of Venus at Corinth had more 
than a thousand hierodouloi, “ servants of the goddess,” who were 
the ruin of many a stranger who visited the city. For several 
centuries this went on unchecked. Well might it be said by 
Bishop Lightfoot: 

“ Imagine, if you can, tins licensed shamelessnessi this consecrated 
profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full 
blaze of publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of 
letters, looked on unconcerned, not uttering one word and not raising 
one finger to put it down.” 

The same remark applies to India. For twenty centuries, 
statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of letters” made 
no attempt to reform such a system. Under Christian influence, a 
movement has commenced against nautch women. Dancing girls 
in temples are much more objectionable. 

The Penal Code contains the following : : j 

“ 292. Whosoever sells or distributes, imports or prints for sale or 
hire, or wilfully exhibits to public view, any obscene book, pamphlet, 
paper, drawing, painting, representation, or figure, or attempts or offers 
BO to do, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to three months, or with fine* or with both.” 

But the following exception is made : 

“ This Section does not extend to any representation sculptured, 
engraved, painted or otherwise represented on or in any temple or on any 
car used for the conveyance of idols, or kept or used for any religions 
purpose.” 

The Indian Reformer, with reference to the above, remarked: 

"With Edmund Burke we have no notion of a geographical 
morality. What is immoral in England is immoral in India. The 

* Dowsoii^s Dictionary of Hindu Mythology^ pp. 19, 20. 
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Calcutta Legislative Council, however, seems to be of a different 
opinion. It believes in a local morality. It has solemnly decided 
that what is immoral in the shop is not immoral in the temple, that 
what is immoral in a carriage is not immoral in a car. 

“ One would almost suppose that our legislators were orthodox 
Hindus of the first water. There is a saying in the Hindu Shastras 
that ‘ the mighty are not to be blamed.’ It is on this ethical formula 
that Hindus exculpate their gods from the charge of immorality. 
Our legislators have, it seems, adopted this principle. What is a 
punishable crime in us, poor mortals, is no punishable crime in the 
gods. If an obscene print were stuck on our carriage we should 
be imprisoned or fined or both; if the ugly stump of a divinity, 
dignified with the appellation of the lord of the world, were to 
exhibit a thousand libidinous pictures on its car, it would not be 
recognizable as a punishable crime in the proprietors of that 
divinity. They would go on corrupting the public morals, offending 
the public taste, under the sanction of the Legislative Council.” 

That such an ‘‘exception” is necessary, is a terrible indictment 
against Hinduism. It does not seem to be necessary in the case 
of any other religion on the face of the globe. The most degraded 
African savage does not so outrage decency. 

Buddhism has been defined to be, “ Morality without God.” 
Hinduism may be said to be “ God without morality.” 

5. Pilgrims are fleeced by monstrous falsehoods- —Take, for 
example, the Mahaprasad. The inhabitants of Puri cook for them¬ 
selves like other people ; but the pilgrims are told that the place is 
too holy for them to follow their example. The assertions regarding 
the so-called sacred food have been quoted (seepage 16). A single 
particle is said to be sufficient to remove the guilt of the greatest 
crimes: while, on the other hand, there is no crime so heinous as to 
treat it with disrespect. Every, sensible person at once sees that 
such statements are barefaced lies for the purpose of gain. 

It is sometimes said that the great redeeming feature at Puri 
is that, in the presence of the god, all caste distinctions cease. This 
is a relic of Buddhism. Why is it retained ? If the ordinary 
Hindu rules about food were observed, there wotild be little or no 
sale, for the Mahaprasad, of which the priests at Puri may say, like 
the silversmiths of Ephesus, “by this craft we have our wealth.” 

It has been mentioned that the Mahaprasad must be consumed 
to the last morsel, although it may be a mass of corruption. This 
partly explains the frightful mortality among the pilgrims. 

6. The consciences of pilgrims are debauched, and they are 
led to trust for salvation to refuges of lies. —Purity of character 
is nothing ; pilgrims are not told to be heartily sorry for their 
sins, to seek pardon from God, and ask His help to leo.d a new 
life. No ; a man may live a life of the greatest villainy and be guilty 
of the most atrocious crimes, but let him eat of the Mahaprasad or 
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bathe at the Sioarga-divara, and all is welL The poor deluded 
victims are spendiof; money for that which is not bread, and labour 
for that which satisfieth not. They leave the world with a lie in 
their right hand, saying, peace, peace to themselves when there 
is no peace/^ Only when it is too late will they find out the real state 
of things. 

7. Puri, instead of being ‘‘the holiest spot on ea^rth,^’ is 
one of the wickedest in India —Sir W« W. Hunter says : The 
rapacity of the Puri priests and lodging-house keepers has passed 
into a proverb/^* They are most obsequious in their attentions to 
pilgrims so long as there is any prospect of gain; but when that 
ceases there is heartless indifference to the greatest suffering. The 
two visitors from Calcutta already mentioned says : 

We traversed the streets morning and evening and saw the 
hopeless and the dying carried forth from the lodging-houses, and 
laid out to expire in the streets without a friend. But what was 
more shocking still to behold, was the heartless indifference with 
which these poor dying wretches were looked upon by their connec¬ 
tions and the passers-by : no one ever offering them a drop of water 
to quench their insatiable thirst.*^^ 

Macaulay, in,a speech in the House of Commons, expressed 
the following opinion of Hinduism: 

“ The great majority of the population of India consist of idolaters, 
blindly attached to doctrines and rites which, considered merely with 
reference to the temporal interests of mankind, are in the highest 
degree pernicious. In no part of the world has a religion ever existed 
more unfavourable to the moral and intellectual health of our race. The 
Brahmanical mythology is so absurd that it necessarily debases every 
mind which receives it as truth; and with this absurd mythology is 
bound up an absurd system of physics, an absurd geography, an absurd 
astronomy. Nor is this form of Paganism more favourable to art than 
to science. Through the whole Hindu Pantheon you will look in vain for 
anything resembling those beautiful and majestic forms which stood in 
the shrines of ancient Greece. All is hideous, and grotesque, and ignoble. 
As this superstition is of all superstitions the most irrational, and 
of all superstitions the most inelegant, so it is of all superstitions 
the most immoral. Emblems of vice are objects of public worship. 
Acts of vice are acts of public worship. The courtesans are as much 
a part of the establishment of the temple, as much the ministers of the 
gods as the priests. Crimes against life, crimes against property, are 
not only permitted but enjoined, by this odious theology. But for our 
interference human victims would still be offered to the Ganges, and the 
widow would still be laid on the pile with the corpse of her husband, 
and burned alive by her own children. It is by the command and under 
the special protection of one of the most powerful goddesses that the 
Thugs join themselves to the unsuspecting travellers, make friends with 
him, slip the noose round his neck, plunge their knives into his eyes, 
hide him in the earth, and divide his money and baggage.” 


5 
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DYAUS PITAR, THE HEAVEN FATHER, 

THE 

TRUE ‘‘LORD OF THE WORLD/’ 

“ Lead us from the False to the True.”— This is one of the 
prayers of the Upanishads. It primarily refers to Maya, but it 
may be used in a general sense. 

Macaulay, among other things, characterises Hinduism as 
being most “ unfavourable to the intellectual growth of our race/’ 
The Indian intellect, naturally intelligent, has been dwarfed by it 
into a state of childhood. 

Sir M. Monier Williams referring to Epic Poetry, says: 

“Brahmanism, claiming a monopoly of all knowledge, human and 
divine, has appropriated this, as it has every other department of 
literature, and warped it to its own purposes. The policy being to check 
the development of intellect, and keep the inferior castes in perpetual 
childhood, it encouraged an appetite for exaggeration more monstrous 
and absurd than would be tolerated in the most extravagant European 
fairy tale. The more improbable the statement, the more childish delight 
it was calculated to awaken. This is more true of the Ramayana than 
of the Mahabharata; but even in the later epic, full as it as of 
geographical, chronological, and historical tales, few assertions can be 
trusted. Time is measured by millions of years, space by millions of 
miles; and if a battle has to be described, nothing is thought of it unless 
millions of soldiers, elephants, and horses are brought into the field.”* 

The principle is false that holiness depends upon a place. The 
sand ridge at Puri 20 feet high, styled the Blue Hill, or the part 
of the shore, with its skulls and other human bones scattered 
about, called the Sivarga-dwara, is no more holy than any other 
spot. The legends about the temple are palpable falsehoods. There 
are no such beings as Brahma, Vishnu, Krishna, or Siva. 

The whole worship at Puri is a gigantic system of fraud to 
wring money from pilgrims, in total disregard of their health, 
moral character, or prospects for eternity. A challenge is given to 
any intelligent Hindu to disprove it. 

“ What is not True is not Patriotic.” —These were the wise 
words of the late Indian Statesman, Sir Madhava Row. One 
of the saddest features in the character of many educated 
Hindus is their hypocrisy. From feelings of false patriotism, they 
try to defend beliefs and customs. which they know to be wrong 
and injurious. 

More than twenty years ago the late Sir H. S. Maine 
condemned it in a Convocation Address. Referring to educated 
Hindus, he says: 


^Indian Epic Poetryt p. 53. 
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“ I constantly read and sometimes hear, elaborate attempts on their 
part to persuade themselves and others, that there is a sense in which these 
rejected portions of Native history, and usage, and belief, are perfectly 
in harmony with the modern knowledge which the educated class has 
acquired, and with the modern civilization to which it aspires... Whatever 
the cause, there can be no greater mistake, and under the circumstances 
of this country, no more destructive mistake.” 

This 0ESTEUCTIVB MISTAKE is HOW more rampant than ever. 
It is not confined to Bengal. T/ie Hindu, a Madras journal, says : 

“ We have observed of late a tendency on the part of some of our 
educated countrymen to apply their mental powers for irrationally reac¬ 
tionary purposes. Social customs and institutions which are evil in their 
results, and are the product of past simpler and less civilized conditions, 
have received elaborate defence; and even certain merits have been 
attached to them. 

“ They defend every superstition of our people; they believe in every 
dogma and worthless ceremonial, and are generally slaves of our exacting 
priesthood. In their judgment, nothing that our ancestors did could be 
wrong. Everything Indian is excellence itself, and everything foreign 
the opposite.” 

Principal Wordsworth made the same complaint with regard 
to educated men in Bombay : 

“ I find some of them employing all the resources of theological 
sophistry and cant, not simply to palliate, but to vindicate what is plainly 
one of the most cruel, blighting, and selfish forms of human superstition 
and tyranny. I find others manoeuvring to arrest every sincere effort at 
reform, sophisticating between right and wrong, defaming the character 
and motives of reformers.” 

Probably this paper may elicit some attempts to defend the 
“ most hideous caricatures of the ‘ human face divine' " with arms 
coming out from their ears, or the “ human figures disgustingly obs¬ 
cene," at Puri. At all events, there is the resource, “ No case j 
abuse plaintiff's attorney." 

The Indian Messenger has the following remarks on the efiects 
of such action : 

“ It is easy to convince an ignorant man. it is not very diffi¬ 
cult to dispel the erroneous views of a superstitious man. But 
your educated re-actiouary is the strangest creature diving and the 
most difficult to deal with. Persistent advocacy of wrong, shutting the 
eyes to the rays of knowledge growing brighter every day, eiforts to 
make tho worse appear the better reason, end in moral shipwreck.” 
September 27, 1891. 

When the heathenism of ancient Europe, very similar in some 
respects to that of India, was attacked, efforts were made of the 
above description; but they came to naught, and so it will be in 
this country. The struggle may be long, but in tho end, “ Truth 
conquers," 
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It would be a great blessing to educated Hindus if they could, 
from the heart, adopt the maxim of Sir Madhava Row quoted above. 

Excuses for Idolatry.—Some educated Hindus deny that 
their countrymen are idolaters. It is alleged that idols are only 
like photographs to remind us of friends. To this it has well been 
replied : 

“ It is true we like to retain photographs of people we love to 
remind us of their form and features; but your blocks of stone or your 
deformed hideous brazen images, bought at a shop in the bazaar, of what 
sort of Divinity do they remind us?*’ 

Rammohun Roy shows the origin of this excuse :— 

Some Europeans, imbued with high principles of liberality, but un¬ 
acquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to palli¬ 
ate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no means well- 
founded. They are willing to imagine that the idols which the Hindus 
worship, are not viewed by them in the light of gods or as real personifi¬ 
cations of the divine attributes, but merely as instruments for raising 
their minds to the contemplation of those attributes, which are respect¬ 
ively represented by different figures. I have frequently had occasion to 
remark that many Hindus also who are conversant with the English lan¬ 
guage, finding this interpretation a more plausible apology for idolatry 
than any with which they are furnished by their own guides, do not fail 
to avail themselves of it, though in repugnance both to their faith and to 
their practice. The declarations of this description of Hindus naturally 
tend to confirm the original idea of such Europeans who, from the ex¬ 
treme absurdity, of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument 
against its existence.” 

Rammohun Roy further shews the falsity of the excuse 

“ Neither do they regard the images of these gods merely in the light 
of instruments for elevating the mind to the conception of those supposed 
beings; they are simply in themselves made objects of worship. For 
whatever Hindu purchases an idol in the market, or constructs one with 
his own hands, or has one made under his own superintendence, it is 
his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Pran 
Pratishthay or the endowment of animation, by which he believes that its 
nature is changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, 
and that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly 
afterwards, if the idol be of ohe masculine gender, he marries it to a 
feminine one; with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates 
the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now com¬ 
plete ; and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, 
and continually receive his most ardent adoration.” 

Another excTuse is that Idols are necessary for the common 
people. To this Rammohun Roy replies:— 

Permit me in this instance to ask whether every Mussulman in 
Turkey from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Christian at 
least of Europe, and many followers of Cabeer and Nanak do worship 
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God without the aesistaiice of consecrated objects ? If so, how can we 
suppose that the human race is not capable of adoring the Supreme Being 
without the puerile practice of having recourse to visible objects? 1 
will never hesitate to assert, that Mis adoration is not only possible, and 
practicable, but even incumbent; upon every rational creature.” 

The ignorant do not need images to remind them of God. 
They cannot understand His form, for He has none. They can 
remember their parents when far distant; they can love a bene¬ 
factor whom they have never seen; they can obey the authority of 
a Queen-Empress though she never set foot on their soil. They 
can worship God who is a Spu'it in spirit and in truth, idols are 
a hindrance, not a help, to true worship. They give most degrad¬ 
ing ideas of God. 

The True Lord of the World.— The foregoing exposure of 
the worship of Jagannath at Puri is not to wound the feelings 
of pious Hindus, but to direct them to the true Jagannath. 

It is generally admitted that Hinduism has become more and 
more impure as centuries have rolled on. At present it is 
commonly said that there are 33 crores of divinities. Some Hindus, 
unacquainted with the Vedas, think that they contain a pure mono¬ 
theism. {Such is not the case. The religion of the Vedas is poly¬ 
theistic. The gods are usually spoken of as thrice-eleven, with 
their wives, as the following quotations will show : 

In the third Mandala of the Hig-Veda, Hymn 6, verse 10, 
Agni is thus addressed; 

“ Bring, with their Wives, the gods, the three-and-thirty, after thy 
god-like nature, and be jojful.” 

The following invitation is given to the Asvuas;— 

“ Come 0 Nasatyas, with the thrice eleven gods; come, O ye Asvins 
to the drinking of the meath.” I. 34. 11. 

A hymn to the Visvedevas concludes thus : 

“ 0 ye eleyeugods whose home is heaven, 0 ye eleven who make earth your 
dwelling. 

Ye who with might, eleven, live in waters, accept this sacrifice, 0 gods, 
with pleasure.” I. 139. 11.* 

It will be seen'that the gods are reduced in number from 33 
crores to 33 with their wives. In Book iv. 9. 9. the gods are men¬ 
tioned as being much more numerous : “ Three hundred, three 
thousand, thirty and nine gods have worshipped Agni.^^ 

Many Hindus suppose that monotheism is taught in the well- 
known formula from the Chhandogya Upanished, ekani evddvitiyam, 
'‘One only without a second.” This is a mistake. The real mean- 


*See AN ACCOUNT OP THE VEDAS, with Translations of some of the 
MOST iMPORitANT Hymns. 8vo. 166 pp. Sold by Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, Madras. 
Price 4i As., with postage, 6 As. 
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ing is, not that there is only one G-od, but that there is no second 
anything—a totally different doctrine. 

But let us go back beyond the Vedas to the time when the 
Eastern and Western Aryans lived together somewhere in Central 
Asia, and we apparently find monotheism. 

The oldest Aryan Religion may best be explained in the 
words of Max. Miiller :— 

“ Thousands of years ago, before Creek was Greek, and Sans¬ 
krit was Sanskrit, the ancestors of the Aryan races dwelt together 
in the high lands of Central Asia, speaking one common language. 

The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son and 
daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tears, for axe and tree, 
identical in all the Indo-European idioms are like the watchwords 
of soldiers. We challenge the seeming stranger; and whether he 
answer with the lips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we 
recognise him as one of ourselves. There was a time when the 
ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks 
and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living together within 
the same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races.'' 

“ The Aryans were then no longer dwellers in tents, but 
builders of permanent houses. As the name for king is the same 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic, we know that kingly 
government was established and recognized by the Aryans at the 
prehistoric period. They also worshipped an unseen Being, under 
the self-same name."* 

“ If I were asked what I consider the most important discovery 
which has been made during the nineteenth century with respect 
to the ancient history of mankind, I should answer by the follow¬ 
ing short line : 

Sanskrit DYAUSH-PITAR = Greek ZET^HATHP (ZEUS 
PATER)=Latin JUPITER=01d Norse TYR. 

“ Think what this equation implies ! It implies not only that 
our own ancestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero (the 
Greeks and Romans) spoke the same language as the people of 
India—this is a discovery which, however incredible it sounded at 
first, has long ceased to cause any surprise—but it implies and 
proves that they all had once the same faith, and worshipped for a 
time the same supreme Deity under exactly the same name— 
name which meant Heaven-Father. 

“ If we wish to realise to its fullest extent' the unbroken 
continuity in the language, in the thoughts and words of the 
principal Aryan nations, let us look at the accents in the following 
list:—t 

* A>t,cient Sanskrit Literature. t Nineteenth Cenlury, Oct. 1885, pp, 826, ^7. 
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Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Nom. 

Dyaus- 

Zevf 

Gen. 

Divas. 

Ai6<} 

Loc. 

Divi. 

Ad 

Acc. 

Divam. 

Ala 

Voc. 

Dyaiis. 

Zev 


“ Here we see that at the time when the Greeks had become 
such thorough Greeks that they hardly knew of the existence of 
India, the people at Athens laid the accent in the oblique cases of 
Zeus on exactly the same syllable on which the Brahmans laid it 
at Benares, with this difference only, that the Brahmans knew the 
reason why, while the Athenians did not.’’ 

“There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of the 
Veda, and even in the invocation of their innumerable gods, the 
remembrance of a God, one and infinite, breaks through the mist 
of an idolatrous phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by 
passing clouds.” 

“ Thousands of years have passed away since the Aryan nations 
separated to travel to the North and the Sooth, the West and the 
East: they have each formed their languages, they have each 
founded empires and philosophies, they have each built temples 
and razeed them to the ground; they have all grown older, and it 
Nnay be wiser and better; but when they search for a name for 
that which is most exalted and yet most dear to every one of us, 
when they wish to express both awe and love, the infinite and the 
finite, they <?an but do what their old fathers did when gazing up 
the eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a Being as far as far 
and as near as near can be; they can but combine the self-same 
words and utter once more the primeval Aryan prayer. Heaven 
Father, in that form which will endure for ever, 'Our Father, 
which art in heaven.’ ” 

^ Dyaush-Pitar, our Father in Heaven. He is the true “ Lord 
of the World,” entitled to our reverence, obedience, and love. Edu¬ 
cated Hindus, Dyaush-Pitar, who was once worshipped by the Aryans 
before their separation, “ declare we unto you.” He has now given 
a fuller revelation of Himself. Some of its truths were thus 
summarised by the first Christian Missionary to Europe, himself an 
Asiatic : 

Addressing Europeans at Athens, “the eye of Greece, the 
mother of arts and eloquence,” he said : 

“ The God that made the world and all things therein. He, being 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
neither is served by men’s hands, as though He needed anything, seeing 
He Himself giveth to all life and breath and all things ; and He made of 
one every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habitation • 
that they should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find 
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Him, though He is not far from any one of us : for in Him we live and 
move and have our being : as certain even of you'- own poota have said, 
for we are also His offspring. Being then the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the God-head is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and device of man. The times of ignorance there¬ 
fore God overlooked; but now He commandeth men that they should 
all everywhere repent: inasmuch as He hath appointed a day in the 
which He wilt judge the world in righteonsness by the man whom He 
hath ordained ; whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
He hath raised Him from the dead.” 

But God is more than our Father; He is also our King. 
Satisfaction is needed for His broken law. Even Hinduism re¬ 
cognises the idea of God becoming incarnate to lighten the burden 
of pain and misery under which the universe is groaning. What 
is thus shadowed forth, is clearly revealed in the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Space does not permit God’s wondrous pu-a of salvation to be 
here explained in detail. The reader is referred to Short Papers 
for Seekers after Truth, or to Dr. Murray Mitchell’s Elements of 
Christian Truth, containing lectures to educated Hindus. But, 
above all, the New Testament* should be studied. A commence¬ 
ment may be made with the Gospel of Luke, originally written for 
a heathen convert, as it contains some explanations not necessary 
for Jewish readers. 


APPEAL TO EDUCATED HINDUS ON RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

Hinduism as it is. —Here and there the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavad Gita, and the Puranas contain some noble truths. In the 
Preface to the Sacred Books of the East.” Max Muller says ; 

“ Scholars also who have devoted their life, either to the editing of 
the original texts or to the careful interpretation of some of the sacred 
books, are more inclined, after they .have disinterred from a heap of 
rubbish some solitary fragments of pure gold, to exhibit these treasures 
only than to display all the refuse from which they had to extract them.” 

The foregoing pages show Hinduism as it really is—’Uot the 
ideal system as described 1%' Swami Vivekananda at Chicago. A 
few parting words may be addressed to educated Hindus on the 
reasons why they should seek to promote religious reform. 


• Copies may be obtained at the Bible Depdts scattered oy^r India at one anna, 
exclusive of postage. An edition in larger type costs 3 As- 

Short Papers for Seekers after Truth (U As. Post-free") and Elements of Christian 
Truth (2 As. Post-free) may be obtained from Mr. A. T, Soott, Tract Depdt, Madras; 
or any other Tract Depdt in India. 
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1. Duty to the deluded Pilgrims at Puri. —It has been 
fully shown how much they suffer in various ways in their efforts to 
perform what they consider a religious duty. 'I'hey ought to be 
undeceived, and saved from such hardships. The same remarhs 
apply more or less, to other shrines. Tirnpati, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, has been characterised as a place whore “ pilgrims are 
lodged, fedj and -fleeced^’ 

2. iThe Honour of their Country. —It is a deep disgrace to 
India that the idol worshipped as the “Lord of the World^^ in its 
most sacred temple, should be a “ most hideous caricature of the 
human face divine,^’ and still worse that Hinduism should require 
the “ Exception^^ to Clause 292 of the Penal Code already quoted. 

3. Regard for the Glory of God* —Sir Monier Williams says of 
the Hindus : 

“ There is not an object in heaven or earth which a Hindu is not 
prepai'ed to worship—suii, moon, and stars ; l oeks, .stocks, and stones ; 
trees, shrubs, and grass; sea, pools, and idvers ; his own implements of 
trade; the animals he finds most useful, the noxious reptiles he fears, 
men remarkable for any extraordinary qualities—for great valour, 
sanetity, virtue or even viee; good and evil demons, ghosts, and goblins, 
the spirits of departed ancestors; an infinite nnmber of semi-human 
and semi-divine existences, inhabitants of the seven upper and the seven 
lower worlds—each and all come in for a share of divine honours or a 
tribute of more or less adoration.”* 

“These be tby gods 0 India !” There is, however, one Being 
whom the Hindu doe.s not worship—the one true God, the great 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the Universe. 

4. The Eteruai Welfare of themselves and those dear to 
them. —We know not how soon we may enter into the eternity into 
which we are speeding. The most important of all questions is 
how can we be safe in that great day ? The poor deluded worship¬ 
pers at Puri trust to refuges of lies which will be swept away in the 
day of trial. The reader is directed to one which will never fail. 
The Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrow, Chairman of the General Committee 
on Religious Congresses at Chicago, said :— 

“ I desire that the last words which I siieah to this Parliament 
shall he the name of Him to whom I owe life and truth and hope and > 
all things, ivho reconciles all contradictions, pacifies all antagonisms, 
and who from the throne of His heavenly kingdom, directs the serene 
and unwearied omnipotence of redeeming love—Jesus Christ, the Savi~ 
our of the WorldP 


* Reli'jioas Thouijht and Life in India, p, 350. 




























































































































































